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Now  Rt  ady,  Prioe  Threepence ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK, 

AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STAGE  FOR  AMATEURS 

BY  THE  OLD  STAGER. 


This  Guide-Book  contains  Important  Hints  upon  the  following  Subjects: 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

HOW  TO  DECLAIM. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  VOICE. 
HOW  TO  MEMORIZE. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FIGURE. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FACE. 
HOW  TO  TREAD  THE  STAGE. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HANDS. 
HOT  TO  EXPRESS  THE  VARIOUS 
PASSIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 
HOW  TO  DO  BYE-PLAY. 

HOW  TO  COMPORT  YOURSELF  AS  A 
LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. 


Extract  from  the  Preface  of  the  Work  : — “  There  are  certain  difficulties  th  ii  are 
separable  from  the  earliest  phases  of  the  dramatic  art.  There  ar »  others  that  arise 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  want  of  practical  information,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
conveyed  with  due  simplicity  and  clearness  of  definition.  Such  difficulties  neces  arily 
result  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disappontment  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  dramatic 
honours  ;  and  not  unfre  uently  lead  to  the  abandonment,  almost  without  actual  trial,  of 
the  profession  of  the  stage  by  those  who  might,  if  properly  directed,  havj  come  to  be 
reckoned  among  its  chief  ornaments. 

“  It  the  purpose  of  the  following  pag  s  to  remove,  where  possible,  and  in  all  cases  to 
lessen  just  such  difficulti  s.  by  furnishing  a  ready  reference  to  information  which  shall 
airouth  the  way  for  the  more  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  desponding  to 
persevere-*’ 
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THE  REVIEW 


OR,  THE  WAGS  OF  WINDSOR. 

A  MUSICAL  FARCE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  GEORGE  COLMAN,  THE  YOUNGER. 

First  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarlcet,  September  2nd,  1800. 


Bramatis  ^  $  txn  x , 

Mr.  Deputy  Bull  (a  retired  Grocer)  . 

Captain  Beaugard  . 

Caleb  Quotem  ...  . 

Looney  Mactwolter  (an  Irishman)  . 

John  Lump  (a  Yorksliireman)  . 

Sergeant  . 

Dubbs  (Servant  to  Quotem) . 

Grace  Gaylove  (a  young  Quakeress)  . 

Lucy  (her  Maid)  . 

Servant . 

Soldiers  and  Villagers. 

Scene. — Windsor,  and  the  adjacent  Camp.  Period— 1800. 
Time  in  Representation. — One  Hour. 
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Mr.  Suett. 

Mr.  Farley. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Johnstone. 
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STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— R.  means  Bight;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Doqj- ;  L.  IT.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S. 
Prompt  Side;  O.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  It.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R,  0.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  C, 

Left  of  Centre. 
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The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience- 


costume; 


Captain  Beaugard. — Full  dress  uniform. 

Deputy  Bull.— Old  gentleman’s  brown  suit;  white  lamb’s  wool  stockings;  shoes  and 

buckles. 

Looney  Mactwolter. — First  Dress  :  Red  waistcoat  and  stockibg-sleeves  ;  leather  breeches ; 
blue  stockings;  shoes  and  buckles;  coloured  neckerchief;  red  wig;  small  hat.  Second 
Dress  :  A  livery. 

John  Lump. — Brown  coat ;  red  waistcoat ;  leather  breeches ;  striped  stockings ;  shoes  and 
buckles ;  red  wig,  round  hat. 

Caleb  Quotem. — Black  clerical-cut  coat  and  hat :  bushy  wig ;  grey  waistcoat  and  breeches ; 
white  stockings  ;  shoes  and  buckles. 

Sergeant  Higgingbotham. — Sergeant’s  uniform. 

Dubbs. — Brown  jacket  and  breeches  ;  apron;  sleeves;  paper  cap. 

Grace  Gaylove. — Quaker’s  cap,  gown,  and  white  muslin  apron:  long  white  gloves; 
black  shoes. 

Lucy  —First  Dress :  Gipsy  hat;  red  cloak;  blue  petticoat.  Second  Dress :  Flowered  musljn : 
cap,  apron,  &c. 

Martha.— Neat  coloured  gown ;  cap. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— R.  means  Eight;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Dooj’;  L.  U.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S, 
Prompt  Side;  O.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  0.  Right  of  Centre;  L,  C, 

Left  of  Centre. 
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THE  REVIEW 


SCENE  I. — Windsor  Camp. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BEAUGARD,  R. 

Beau.  This  gipsy’s  disguise  of  Lucy’s  to  make 
her  avoid  notice  in  the  camp,  I  fear  renders  her 
more  conspicuous.  She  had  better,  I  believe, 
come  with  her  despatches  from  my  fair  little 
Quaker,  of  Windsor,  in  her  real  character  of 
chambermaid.  Oh  !  here  she  is. 

Enter  LUCY,  disguised  as  a  gipsy,  L. 

Lucy.  Captain  Beangard ! 

Beau.  Ah !  my  little  Lucy ! 

“Disguised,  among  the  Greeks,  from  tent  to  tent, 

In  tatters,  thus  the  Paphian  goddess  went.” 

Lucy .  You  soldier  fellows  are  devils.  They  gave 
me  no  less  than  eight  kisses  as  I  came  along;— for 
I  counted  them. 

Beau.  Keep  a  fair  reckoning,  Lucy. 

( Kisses  her.) 

Lucy.  That  makes  nine.  There’s  luck  in  odd 
numbers,  they  say.  Let  me  look  at  your  palm, 
captain,  and  I’ll  tell  your  fortune. 

Beau.  I  must«eross  your  hand  first,  Lucy. 

( Gives  her  money.) 

Lucy.  Gold  !  thank  you,  captain  !  I  wish  you 
were  a  general.  Here’s  a  line — ( Looldng  at  his 
hand.) — that  tells  me  you  will  change  your  quarters 
in  half-an-hour. 

Beau.  That’s  a  lying  line,  I  believe,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Never  trust  the  stars,  then ;  for  your  fate 
decrees — but  I  must  give  it  you  in  high-sounding 
language,  for  the  fates  are  pompous. 

Captain,  you  must  to  Windsor  town  repair  ; 

Where  I,  for  you,  this  summer  day  have  hired 

A  neat  first  floor,  at  one  pound  one  per  week. 

Beau.  For  the  better  carrying  on  our  plans,  I 
suppose ;  but  explain. 

Lucy.  Mr.  Deputy  Bull,  my  master,  grows  vei’y 
suspicious  of  his  ward,  the  merry  young  Quakeress, 
my  mistress. 

Beau.  My  mistress,  you  mean,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  My  coming  here,  day  after  day,  will  be 
discovered,  so  I  have  hired  lodgings  for  you  in  the 
town  of  Windsor  here,  where  we  may  have  easier 
communication. 

Beau.  Who  is  my  landlord  ? 

Lucy.  The  parish  clerk — Caleb  Quotem. 

Beau.  Confound  that  fellow !  he  is  the  laugh  of 
all  Windsor.  He  has  more  trades  than  hairs  in  his 
wig,  and  more  tongue  than  trades.  He’ll  talk  me 
to  death. 


Lucy.  But  the  parish  clerk,  captain,  is  the 
readiest  road  for  you  to  the  parson. 

Beau.  Well,  I  know  his  house. 

Lucy.  Go  there,  then,  immediately.  We  are  in  a 
strange  state  at  Deputy  Bull’s;  every  hour  may 
bring  something  new ;  and  I  may  have  occasion  to 
give  you  intelligence  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Beau.  I’ll  prepare  directly.*  How  shall  I  get 
you  through  the  lines  ? 

Lucy.  Leave  that  to  me;  I’ll  cant  my  way  in  the 
true  gipsy  style. 

SONG— Lucy. 

A  poor  little  gipsy,  l  wander  forlorn  ; 

My  fortune  was  told  long  before  I  was  born  ? 

So  fortunes  I  tell,  as  forsaken  I  stray, 

And,  in  search  of  my  lover,  I’mlost  on  my  way ; 
Spare  a  halfpenny, 

Spare  a  poor  little  gipsy  a  halfpenny. 

I  fear,  from  this  line,  you  have  been  a  sad  man, 

And  to  harm  us  poor  girls  have  formed  many  apian  ;  ■ 
But  beware,  lest  repentance,  too  late,  cause  you  pain. 
And  attend  to  the  lesson  I  give  in  my  strain. 

Spare  a  halfpenny,  &c. 

[Exit  Lucy,  n.,  Beaugard,  r. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Deputy  Bull,  at  Windsor.  Table  and  chairs. 

Enter  DEPUTY  BULL  and  GRACE  GAY- 
LOVE,  R. 

Bull.  Suppose  I  did  sell  a  few  figs  upon  Ludgatc- 
Hill,  why  must  you  be  quizzing  my  origin  ? 

Grace.  I  quiz  thee  not,  friend  Bull,  though  thou 
did’st  deal  in  grocery. 

Bull.  Grocery  be  hanged !  Ain’t  I  now  Mr. 
Deputy  Bull,  of  Portsoken  Ward,  with  my  carriage 
and  country  house  here  at  Windsor,  all  in  taste  ? 
I  retire  here  for  fresh  air,  and  you  slap  tea  and 
treacle  in  my  chops.  Didn’t  Obadiah  Gaylove, 
your  father,  on  his  death-bed  make  yon  my  ward  ? 

Grace.  Yea;  being  then  exceeding  weak,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  thee  my  guardian. 

Bull.  Then  you  should  mind  what  I  say ;  and  I 
say,  Grace  Gaylove,  you  don’t  go  to  the  review  to¬ 
morrow. 

Grace.  Verily,  Bull,  the  truth  is  not  in  thee,  for 
I  will  behold  the  men  of  \s  ar  perform  their  exer¬ 
cise;  and,  at  night,  when  the  youths  and  maidens 

do  assemble  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy - 

Bull.  Well,  what  then? 

*  If  the  song  is  not  sung,  end  the  scene  with 
“  Come,  Lucy,  let  me  see  you  safely  out  of  the 
camp.”  Exeunt,  l. 
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Grace.  Then  reels  and  jigs  will  I  dance. 

Bull.  A  pretty  Quaker  you  are,  to  be  dancing 
reels  and  jigs  at  a  ball!  This  mad  Captain  Bean 
gard  has  bewitched  yon. 

Grace.  That  same  Beaugard  saved  my  life,  friend 
Bull.  When  the  pleasure  barge  did  overset  at 
Datchet,  he  sprang  from  the  shore  and  plucked  me 
from  the  waters: 

Bull.  And  left  me  sticking  in  a  mud-hole,  with 
my  legs  jammed  into  an  eel-basket.  If  I  hadn’t 
catclied  hold  of  Neptune’s  pitchfork  at  the  end  of 
the  boat,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  bottom  like  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  a  tea-cup. 

Grace.  Ha,  ha!  when  I  beheld  thee  dripping, 
without  thy  perriwig,  thou  did’st  remind  me  of  an 
old  weasel,  on  its  hinder  legs. 

Bull.  Upon  my  soul,  I’m  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Madam  Grace !  This  captain,  and  your  tumble 
in  the  Thames,  have  plaguily  unstarched  your 
manners. 

Grace.  Yea;  after  my  fall  in  the  waters  I  became 
a  wet  Quaker. 

Bull.  Well,  wet  or  dry,  get  you  up  to  your 
chamber. 

Grace.  Yea — hum  ! 

Bull.  And  you’ll  promise  me  never  to  think  of 
this  Beaugard  again  ? 

Grace.  Nay — hum ! 

Bull.  Hang  me  if  you  shall  hum  me.  I  wish  I 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  soldier. 

Grace.  Then,  friend  Bull,  thou  had’st  never  made 
thy  fortune  by  figs  !  for  a  soldier  is  the  protector 
of  commerce,  and  claimeth  the  tradesman’s  re¬ 
spect  and  gratitude.  He  also  protecteth  the  fair, 
and  a  soldier  findeth  favour  in  my  eye.  (Archly.) 
Thou  understandest  me  P — hum ! 

[Emit,  r. 

Ball.  Oh  yes,  I  do  understand  you — hum  !  That’s 
as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  twenty  thousand  pounds 
when  I  come  of  age,  and  I’ll  follow  my  own  incli¬ 
nations. 

Enter  SERVANT,  l. 

See.  Here’s  a  man,  sir,  come  after  the  footman’s 
place. 

Bull.  I  hope  he  is  civiller  than  the  last  fellow. 
Does  he  look  modest  P 

Ser.  Oh  yes,  sir;  he’s  an  Irishman. 

Bull.  Well,  we  are  used  to  them  in  the  Bull 
family.  Let  me  see  him.  [Emit  Servant,  l.]  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  servant  at  last.  They 
are  all  so  confoundedly  saucy  to  me  because  I  have 
been  a  grocer. 

Enter  LOONEY  MACTWOLTER,  with  a  hayfork 
on  his  shoulder,  l. 

Bull.  So,  you  want  a  place  ? 

Loo.  You  may  say  that,  wi’  your  own  ugly 
mouth. 

Bull.  My  ugly  mouth !  You  have  been  in  service 

before  ? 

Loo.  Does  a  duck  swim  ? 

Bull.  Who  have  you  lived  with  ? 

Loo.  I  lived  with  the  Mactwolters  nineteen 
years ;  and  then  they  turned  me  off . 

Bull.  The  Mactwolters  1  Why  did  they  turn  you 
off? 

Loo.  They  went  dead. 

Bull.  That’s  an  awkward  way  of  discharging  a 
servant.  Who  were  they  P 

Loo.  My  own  beautiful  father,  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  mother.  They  died  of  a  whiskey  faver,  and 


left  myself,  Looney  Mactwolter,  heir  to  their 

estate. 

Bull .  Then  they  had  an  estate,  it  seems. 

Loo.  Yes  ;  they  had  a  pig. 

Bull.  Umph  !  But  they  died,  you  say,  when  you 
were  nineteen.  What  have  you  been  doing  ever 
since  ? 

Loo.  I’m  a  physicianer. 

Bull.  The  deuce  you  are ! 

Loo.  Yes  ;  I’m  a  cow  doctor. 

Bull.  And  what  brought  you  here  ? 

Loo.  Haymaking.  Look,  this  is  a  fork. 

Bull.  Well,  I  see  that. 

Loo.  Hire  me, — then  I’ll  have  a  knife  to  it;  and 
prettily  I’ll  toss  about  your  beef,  Mr.  Bull. 

Bull.  I  don’t  doubt  you.  This  fellow  would  ram 
a  cartload  of  chuck-steaks  down  his  throat  with  a 
paving  rod.  What  can  you  do  as  a  footman  ?  Can 
you  clean  plate  ? 

Loo.  Clean  a  plate  ?  Botheration,  man,  would 
you  hire  me  for  your  kitchen-maid !  I  can  dirty  one 
wid  any  boy  in  the  parish. 

Bull.  Do  you  think  now,  Looney,  you  could  con¬ 
trive  to  beat  a  coat  ? 

Loo.  Faith,  can  I — in  the  Connaught  fashion. 

Bull.  How’s  that? 

Loo.  Wid  a  man  in  it.  Och,  lave  me  alone  for 
dusting  your  ould  jacket,  Mr.  Bull ! 

Bull.  The  devil  dust  you,  I  say  ! 

Loo.  Be  aisy,  and  I’ll  warrant  we’ll  agree.  Give 
me  what  I  ax,  and  we’ll  never  tumble  out  about 
the  wages. 

Enter  SERVANT,  L. 

Ser.  Here’s  another  man  come  after  the  place,  I 
believe,  sir. 

Bull.  Another  man  ?  (Crosses.)  Let  me  see 
him. 

[Exit  Servant,  l. 

Loo.  Faith,  now  you’ll  bother  yourself  betwixt 
us.  You’ll  be  like  a  cat  in  a  tripe-shop,  and  not 
know  where  to  choose. 

Enter  LUMP,  l. 

Lump.  Be  you  Mr.  Bull,  zur  ? 

Bull.  Yes ;  I  am  the  Deputy. 

Lump.  Oh!  if  you  are  na  but  the  Deputy,  I’ll 
bide  here  till  I  see  Mr.  Bull  himseu. 

Bull.  Blockhead!  I  am  himself;  Mr.  Deputy 
Bull. 

Loo.  (r.)  Arrah,  can’t  you  see,  man,  that  this 
ugly  ould  gentleman  is  himself  1 

Bull,  (c.)  Hold  your  tongue.  What’s  your 
name  ? 

Lump.  John. 

Bull.  John  what  ? 

Lump.  Noa,  not  John  Watt,  John  Lump. 

Bull.  And  what  do  you  want,  John  Lump? 

Lump.  Why,  I’se  corned  here,  zur, — but  as  we 
be  upon  a  little  bit  of  business,  I’ll  let  you  hear 
the  long  and  short  on’t.  (Draws  a  chair  and  sits 
down,  l.  c.)  I’se  come  here,  zur,  to  hire  mysenfor 
your  servant. 

Bull.  Ha !  but  you  don’t  expect,  I  perceive,  to 
have  any  standing  wages. 

Loo.  (Drawing  a  chair  and  sitting  down  the  other 
side  of  Bull,  r.  c.)  Aren’t  you  a  pretty  spalpeen, 
now,  to  squat  yourself  down  there,  in  tile  presence 
of  Mr.  Deputy  Bull  P 

Bull,  (c.)  Now,  here’s  a  couple  of  scoundrels 

Loo.  Don’t  be  in  a  passion  wid  him.  Mind  how 
I’ll  larn  him  politeness. 
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-Bull.  Get  up  directly,  you  villain,  or - 

-Loo.  ( Complimenting .)  Not  before  Mr.  Lump. 
See  bow  I’ll  give  him  the  polish. 

Bull.  If  you  don’t  get  up  directly,  I’ll  squeeze 
your  two  heads  together,  like  two  figs  in  a  jar. 

Lump  (Rising.)  Oh,  then,  it  be  unmannerly  for 
a  footman  to  rest  hirnsen,  I  suppose. 

(Bising.)  To  be  sure  it  is.  No  servant  has 
the  bad  manners  to  sit  before  his  master  but  the 
coachman. 

Lump.  I  ax  your  pardon,  zur.  I’se  na  but  a 
poor  Aorkshire  lad,  travelled  up  from  Doncaster 
Races.  I’se  simple,  zur;  but  I’se  willing  to  learn. 

Bull.  Simple,  and  willing  to  learn  ?  two 
qualities.  Master  Lump,  which  will  answer  my 
purpose. 

Loo.  Mind  what  you’re  after  going  to  do,  Mr. 
Deputy  Bull.  If  you  hire  this  fellow  from  the 
donkey  races,  when  Looney  Mactwolter  is  at  your 
elbow,  1 11  make  free  to  say  you’re  making  a  com¬ 
plete  judy  of  yourself. 

Bull.  You  do  make  free,  with  a  vengeance! 
Now  I  ll  make  free  to  say,  get  you  out  of  my  house, 
you  cursed  impudent  cow  doctor ! 

Loo.  You’re  no  scholar,  or  you’d  larn  how  to 
bemean  yourself  to  a  physiciauer.  Arrah,  isn’t  a 
cow  doctor  as  good  as  you,  you  ould  figman  ? 

Bull.  Old  figman !  This  rascal,  too,  quizzing 
my  origin.  Get  down-stairs,  or - 

Loo.  Don’t  come  over  me  with  the  pride  of  your 
staircase ;  for  hadn’t  my  father  a  comfortable 
ladder  to  go  up  and  down-stairs  with?  To  the 
divil,  I  pitch  you,  Mr.  Deputy  Bull.  (Crosses  h.) 
Take  Mr.  Lump  into  your  dirty  service ;  and  next 
time  I’m  after  meeting  him,  I’ll  thump  Mr. 
Lump,  or  Mr.  Lump  shall  thump  Mr.  Looney 
Mactwolter. 


Bull. 

shame- 


[Exit  l. 

That  Irish  bog-trotter  has  no  more 


Lump.  Noa,  zur,  he  ben’t  sheamful  at  all ;  bnt, 
sir,  you’ll  find  I  a  very  sheamful  sarvant. 

Bull.  Then,  look  ye,  John  Lump,  you  shall  have 
the  same  wages  as  my  last  footman  ;  and  if  you  are 
a  very  faithful  lad,  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown  for  a 
Christmas  box. 


Lump.  Thank  ye,  sur— thank  ye,  if  it  were  but 
five  shillings. 

Bull.  Now,  yon  must  know,  John,  I  have  a  ward 
— You  never  saw  my  ward  ? 

Lump.  Noa,  zur.  I  seed  one,  once,  in  York 
Hospital. 

Bull.  Pshaw  i  you  blockhead !  this  is  a  young 
lady.  She’s  now  in  her  chamber.  I  must  employ 
you  to  watch  her  day  and  night. 

Lump.  Then  she  and  I  be  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  I  suppose,  zur? 

Bull.  Nonsense!  But  come  to  my  apartment  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll  explain  all. 


Liimp.  Zur! 

Bull.  (Going  back.)  Well? 

Lump.  Good  bye  till  I  see  ye  again,  zur. 
Bull.  Pshaw! 


(Going.) 


[ Exit  Bull,  L. 


Enter  GRACE  GAYLOVE,  r. 

Grace.  If  this  man  be  hired,  him  will  I  suborn  to 
circumvent  my  guardian.  Friend. 

Lump.  Eh  ? 

Grace  Art  thou  the  new  serving-man  ? 

Lump.  Yees. 


Grace.  Dost  thou  love  Mammon  ? 

Lump.  Noa;— I  love  Dolly  Duggins— she  and  I 
keep  company. 

Grace.  He  is  simple  and  understandeth  not 
parables.  I  will  commune  with  him  in  a  language 
all  ranks  comprehend.  Friend,  here  is  a  guinea 
for  thee. 

Lump.  Is  there?  by  gum ! 

Grace.  Take  it. 

Lump.  I  wool. 

Grace.  Cheat  thy  master  and  serve  me. 

Lump.  I  wool, 

Grace.  Dost  think  thou  canst  trick  him  well  ? 

Lump.  Yees,— I’se  Yorkshire. 

Grace.  Follow  me.  Thou  comest  north,  and 
needest  few  tricking  instructions. 

lExit,  r. 

Lump.  Well,  I’ll  be  shot  if  that  ben’t  a  pratty 
woman  for  a  Quaker  as  ever  I  seed.  Ecod  !  it  is 
a  guinea,  sure  enough.  Well,  come,  that’s  not  so 
much  amiss  for  a  beginning,  like.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
ecod,  I’ve  a  comical  thought  corned  into  my  head. 
Dang  it !  if  I  don’t  think  'at  that  woman’s  failed 
in  love  wi’  me.  Well,  I  shouldn’t  wonder,  for  I 
know  I’m  pratty — oh  yes,  I  am  quite  satisfied  about 
that.  He,  he,  he!  dang  me,  if  I  don’t  think  she 
wants  to  be  called  Mrs.  Lump  ;  but  I’ll  go  after  her, 
and  ax  her  about  it,  for  far  more  unlikelier  ships 
ha’  corn’d  into  harbour  than  this  ;  and  so  I’ll  go 
and  make  mysen  agreeable  to  her  without  losing 
any  more  time— he,  he,  he ! 

[ [Exit ,  chuckling,  R. 


SCENE  III. — A  street  in  Windsor,  with  a  view  of 
Windsor  Castle. — Quotem’s  house,  r.  ;  a  wall  with 
door  l.  ;  over  the  door  of  Quotem’s  house,  is  a 
board  inscribed—1 “  Caleb  Quotem,  Auctioneer, 
Plumber,  Glazier,  Engraver,  Apothecary, 
Schoolmaster,  Watchmaker,  Sign  Painter,  &c. 
&c.  N.B.— This  is  the  Parish  Clerk’s.  I  cure 
agues,  and  teach  the  use  of  the  Globes.” 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BEAUGARD,  r. 

Beau.  This  is  the  house.  Now  then  for  the  lodg¬ 
ings  Lucy  has  provided  for  me.  I  dread  the  tongue 
of  my  landlord.  The  very  board  against  his  wall 
says  more  than  any  of  his  neighbours. 

(Going  to  the  door.) 

Enter  LOONEY  MACTWOLTER,  l. 


biggest  beast  in 


little  Quaker’s 
of  Deputy  Bull, 


Jjoo.  mat  Deputy  Bull  is  the 
this  parish,  whatever’s  the  next. 

Beau.  Bull !  zounds !  my 
guardian!  What  do  you  know 
pray? 

Loo.  I  know  a  donkey  driver  is  his  wallet-de¬ 
sham,  becase  he  can’t  see  I’m  the  dandy. 

Beau.  You  are  a  servant  he  has  discharged  I 
suppose  ?  °  ’ 

Loo.  Indeed,  and  he  did  that  thing;  he  turned 
off  Looney  Mactwolter,  before  he  hired  him  It 
wasn  t  genteel— and  now  he’s  got  a  lump. 

Beau.  A  lump!  what’s  that? 

Loo.  Why,  sure,  and  isn’t  it  a  footman  ?  I’ll  be 
even  with  ould  Bull,  before  he  can  say  dumplings. 

Beau.  As  I  must  probably  carry  off  my  mistress 
from  the  Deputy  s,  a  stout  fellow  or  two  about  me 
may  be  necessary.  This  Irishman — friend,  what 
say  you  to  serving  me  ?  I  give  good  pay,  and  good 
eating. 

Loo.  By  my  soul,  then,  you  have  a  good  charac¬ 
ter,  and  1 11  hire  you  for  my  master. 
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Beau,  dome  to  me  in  this  house ;  I’ll  give  you 
employment. 

Loo.  Och,  then,  good  luck  to  me !  I’m  a  captain’s 
footman ;  so  now  I’ve  got  rank  in  the  army  Ould 
Bull,  the  treacle-man,  may  be  choked  with  a  big  fig 
— I  shall  eat  shoulder  of  mutton  like  an  ostrich. 

I  Ex  it  into  house. 

Beau.  Considering  I  can  only  come  here  from  the 
camp  occasionally,  I  shall  have  a  tolerable  house 
full  of  attendants.  Let  me  see,  there's  the  Irish¬ 
man,  and - 

Quotem.  (Without.)  Oh,  very  well — very  well — I’ll 
wait  on  the  captain  directly. 

Beau.  Who  have  we  here  ?  oh,  my  bore  of  a  land¬ 
lord,  I  suppose. 

Enter  QUOTEM  from  house,  R. 

Quo.  Your  servant,  captain. 

Beau.  Yours,  sir;  may  I  ask  who  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  ? 

Quo.  Caleb  Quotem,  village  factotum,  painter, 
plumber,  and  apothecary — I  let  lodgings,  news¬ 
papers,  and  novels ;  keep  a  cold  bath,  and  cut  hair, 
as  Johnson  says;  pawnbroker,  pastrycook,  and 
patent  perriwig  maker ;  licensed  to  deal  in  lottery 
tickets,  law  stationery,  and  blacking  ;  I  sell  powder 
aud  perriwinkles,  and  take  in  subscribers  for  a 
magazine  of  my  own  making — perhaps  you’d  like 
to  peruse  a  prospectus,  as  the  poet  says  ? 

Beau.  No,  no ;  your  magazine  won’t  do  for  me. 

Quo.  Then  my  physic  will — I’ll  answer  for  it ; 
and,  as  Pope  very  justly  observes,  “  I  should  be 
happy  to  conclude  you  among  the  rest  of  my 
patients.” 

Beau.  Oho  1  you  do  conclude  a  patient  now  and 
then  ? 

Quo.  In  the  way  of  business  no  man  takes  more 
pains  to  bring  their  cares  to  a  finish  :  I  stick  by ’em 
till  the  last,  as  Horace  has  it,  and  don’t  even  quit 
'em  when  they  die. 

Beau.  The  devil  yoir  don’t ! 

Quo.  No,  sir  !  I  stay  to  bury  ’em,  as  Blair  says. 

Beau.  How  kind. 

Quo.  Very.  I’m  a  universal  genius,  cure  the 
cholic,  as  Akenside  says,  instruct  children,  mix  up 
medicines,  atteud  the  sick,  and  bury  tho  dead !  in 
other  words,  I’m  schoolmaster,  apothecary,  sexton, 
and  undertaker;  open  pews,  and  pull  bells  on 
holidays — oh,  if  you  was  but  to  hear  me  in  a  peal 
of  grandsire  triple  bob  majors,  you’d  allow  that  I 
could  ring  the  changes  with  anybody. 

Beau,  i  think  you  do  ring  the  changes  pretty 
well. 

Quo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  as  Shakespere  says,  I  believe 
I  do  ;  then  I  train  gentlemen  for  boxing,  bait  bears, 
and  walk  wagers;  it  was  but  last  Thursday  that  I 
undertook  to  eat  for  five  guineas  with  Sam  Swallo- 
well,  the  greatest  glutton  in  the  parish,  aud  beat 
him  by  a  whole  pig,  aud  an  apple  pie,  as  Addison 
says. 

Beau.  And  do  you  perform  all  these  wonderful 
operations  in  that  dress  ? 

Quo.  By  no  means.  E'very  avocation  claims  a 
difference  of  habit,  as  Hollingshead  says,  and  I  have 
a  wig  for  every  character  I  appear  in,  as  Milton 
says ;  I  teach  school  in  a  bush,  go  to  church  in  a 
tail,  ring  bells  in  a  bob,  dig  graves  in  a  scratch, 
visit  my  patients  in  a  bag,  and  bury  ’em  in  a  night 


cap. 
Beau 


should  very  soon  have  put  on 
unless  you  had  finished  your  description. 

[Ei it  Beaugc 


SONG.— Caleb  Quote*. 

I’m  parish  clerk  and  sexton  here, 

My  name  is  Caleb  Quotem ; 

I’m  painter,  glazier,  auctioneer, — 

In  short  I  am  factotem. 

I  make  a  watch — I  mend  the  pumps, 

For  plumber’s  work  my  knack  is ; 

I  physic  sell — I  cure  the  mumps  ; 

I  tomb-stones  cut — I  cut  the  rumps 
Of  little  school-boy  Jackies. 

Geography  is  my  delight; 

Ballads — epitaphs  I  write; 

Almanacks  I  can  indite; 

Graves  I  dig,  compact  and  tight. 

At  night  by  the  fire,  like  a  jolly  old  cock, 

When  my  day’s  work  is  done,  and  all  owr, 

I  tipple,  I  smoke,  and  I  wind  up  the  dock. 

With  my  sweet  Mrs.  Quotem  in  clover. 

With  my  Amen,  gagmen  l 
Bum  Quotem. 

Factotem ; 

Putty  and  lead  ; 

Stumps,  mumps. 

Bumps,  rumps, 

Mortar  he  thumps  ; 

Joggamy,  fioggamy  ; 

Sign-post  daubery, 

Split-crow,  or  strawberry  ; 

Chimery,  rhimery. 

Liquorish,  stickerish. 

Chisel  tomb. 

Frizzle  tomb. 

Going,  a-going. 

Squills, 

Pills, 

Song  inditing, 

Epitaph  writing  ; 

Steeple  sound. 

Corpse  to  the  ground  ; 

Windsor  soap, 

Skipping  rope; 

Home  hop. 

Shut  up  shop  ; 

Punch-bowl  crockery. 

Wind  up  clockery 

Many  small  articles  make  up  a  sum  ; 

I  dabble  in  all — I’m  merry  and  rum  ; 

And  ’tis  heighofor  Caleb  Quotem,  oh. 

[Exit,  R. 


Enter  LOONEY  MACTWOLTER,  from  house. 

Loo.  I  wish  my  new  master  would  make  a  small 
parcel  of  haste,  with  this  letter  I’m  to  carry  to  the 
quaking  lady,  at  ould  Bull’s.  Faith!  now,  he’s  no 
greenhorn  to  employ  myself,  Looney  Mactwolter. 
I’m  at  home  in  a  love  affair,  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket. 
Love!  O,  Judy  O’Flannikin!  you  are  at  Bal- 
ruddery;  but,  to  be  sure,  I  didn’t  bother  your 
alabaster  heart. 

Cupid,  thou  sand-blind  God,  pray  look  at  me 
I  am  your  humble  servant  to  command, 
Looney  Mactwolter ! 


SONG  (Sometimes  omitted). 

Oh,  whack,  Cupid’s  a  mannikin, 

Smart  on  my  heart,  he  hit  me  a  p olter. 
Good  luck,  Judy  O’llannikin; 

Dearly  she  loves  neat  Looney  Mactwolter . 
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Judy’s  a  darling ;  my  kisses  she  suffers ; 

She’s  an  heiress,  that’s  clear. 

For  her  father  sells  beer. 

Re  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Cow  and  the  Snuffers. 

She’s  so  smart, 

From  my  heart 
I  cannot  bolt  her. 

Oh,  whack,  Judy  O’Flannikin ! 

She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter. 

Oh,  whack,  &c. 

Oh,  hone,  good  news  l  need  a  bit ! 

We’d  correspond,  but  laming  would  choke  her. 
Mavrone!  I  cannot  read  a  bit ; 

Judy  can’t  tell  a  pen  from  a  poker. 

Judy’s  so  constant,  I’ll  never  forsake  her; 

She’s  as  true  as  the  moon ; 

Only  one  afternoon 

I  caught  her  asleep  with  a  hump-backed  shoemaker ; 

Oh,  she’s  smart, 

From  my  heart 
I  cannot  bolt  her. 

Oh,  whack,  Judy  O’Flannikin ! 

She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter, 

Oh,  whack,  &c, 

Beaugard.  (Calls  without,  r.)  Looney ! 

Loo.  That’s  myself. 

Beau.  You  blackguard  l 

Loo.  That’s  my  master! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BEAUGUARD,  R. 

Beau.  I  ordered  a  carriage.  Is  it  come  ? 

Loo.  There  is  a  chariot  yonder,  sure  enough; 
only  it  has  never  a  box,  and  the  coachman  rides 
one  of  the  horses. 

Beau.  A  post-chaise,  you  blockhead !  Order  the 
post-boy  to  drive  to  the  back  gate  of  Mr.  Bull’s 
garden  ;  and  here — here’s  a  letter — ’tis  for  Miss 
Grace  Gaylove ;  it  must  be  delivered  with  secresy 
now,  Looney,  and - 

Loo.  Beaisy;  I’m  dumb  as  the  parish  clerk  of 
Killarney. 

Beau.  Is  he  dumb,  then  ? 

Loo.  You  may  say  that.  They’ve  hanged  him, 
for  stealing  the  church  buckets. 

Beau.  This  fellow,  I  fear,  will  make  some  blun¬ 
der  ;  but  Lucy  will  be  upon  the  watch  as  we  have 
agreed.  Now  mind,  Looney — you  will  find  a  person 
waiting  for  you  on  the  outside  of  the  garden  gate  ; 
to  that  person  give  this  letter,  then  loiter  about 
till  you  are  ioined  by  Miss  Gaylove  and  her  maid. 
Conduct  them  to  the  post-chaise,  then  come  with 
them  to  the  advanced  guard  of  the  camp,  where 
you  will  find  me. 

Loo.  I’ll  do  that ;  but  will  that  bit  of  a  machine, 
think  you,  hold  three  of  us  P 

Beau.  Why,  you  booby,  you  must  go  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

Loo.  Och !  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  if  it 
makes  no  odds  to  the  ladies.  The  post-driver  rides 
but  one  horse,  you  know,  so  I  can  sit,  cheek  by 
jowl,  with  him  on  the  other. 

Beau.  Zounds !  get  along,  and  come  with  the 
chaise  as  you  will. 

[Exit,  R. 

Loo.  Let  me  alone  for  that.  (Going.)  Who 
knows,  now.  I’ll  be  after  meeting  Mr.  Lump  at 
ould  Bull’s.  If  I  do,  Lump’s  head  and  Looney 
Mactwolter’s  fist  may  see  which  is  the  softest. 

[Exit,  L. 


Enter  LUCY  and  JOHN  LUMP,  through  the  garden 
gateway. 

Lucy.  Now,  be  sure  you  make  no  mistakes. 

Lump.  Noa,  I  won’t. 

Lucy.  My  young  lady  will  never  forgive  you,  if 
you  do.  Here’s  the  letter — “To  Captain  Beau¬ 
gard,  at  Mr.  Quotem’s.’’  You  know  the  way. 
Look  at  the  direction,  and— but  can  you  read  ? 

Lump.  Yees,  zure ;  I  can  read  anything  but 
writing  hand  and  print.  I  say,  Mrs.  Lucy,  bean’t 
all  this  about  love  ? 

Lucy.  Pshaw !  what  should  you  know  about 
love  ? 

Lump.  It  comes  so  nat’ral  to  a  body,  Mrs.  Lucy 
— hum — don’t  you  think  I  am  prattyish  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  you  are  a  Doncaster  angel. 

Lump.  Angel!  I’ll  be  shot,  now,  if  I  han'tbeen 
thinking  the  same  of  you.  You’d  make  a  sweet 
sign  for  a  public-house.  I’ll  give  her  a  kiss. 

Lucy.  Well,  now  go  on  your  errand,  and - 

What  does  the  fool  stand  sniggering  there  for  ? 

Lump.  I  won’t  go  till  you  give  I  a  smack. 

Lucy.  Take  it  then. 

[Gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Exit  at 
garden  gate. 

Lump.  ’Tware  a  right  good  bat  on  the  chops,  by 
gum ! 

Enter  LOONEY  MACTWOLTER,  L. 

Loo.  I  wonder  who  is  it  I’m  to  find  waiting  for 
this  letter,  and — by  the  powers  !  ’tis  Mr.  Lump — 
faith  !  now,  I’ll  give  him  a  neat  salutation. 

Lump.  (Rubbing  his  cheek.)  I  wouldn’t  take  such, 
a  knock  on  t’other  side  for  twopence. 

Loo.  (Comes  behind  Lump  and  hits  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  then  bows.)  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lump  ? 

Lump.  Dom  thee,  what’s  that  for  ? 

(Going  to  strike  him.) 

Loo.  Then  would  you  strike  a  harmless  man  on 
the  king’s  highway,  you  housebreaker  ?  Och,  for 
shame! 

Lump.  For  sheame !  wauns.  I’ll - 

Loo.  Take  the  letter  and  hold  your  gab. 

(Showing  a  letter,  which  Lump  does  not 
take.) 

Lump.  Letter! 

Loo.  Arrah,  and  isn’t  it  a  letter  ?  Look  at  the 
back.  See,  ’tis  all  waxy,  like  a  mealy  potato.  You 
have  been  waiting  for  it,  you  know.  ’Tis  for  Miss 
Disgrace  Gaylove,  from  Captain  Blackgard,  my 
new  master. 

Lump.  From  the  captain?  Then  it  saves  I  a 
walk.  Here  be  the  answer.  (Gives  a  letter.) 

Loo.  Lump,  my  honey,  none  of  your  blarney! 
Don’t  I  know  the  quaking  lady  wouldn’t  hurry 
herself  to  answer  a  letter  before  she  received  it ; 
excepting  she  wrote  express. 

Lump.  Why,  mun,  this  dunna  come  by  the  post ! 

Loo.  Faith !  that’s  true ;  that  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence.  But  let’s  be  sure  all’s  right  and  tight;  and 
that  this  is  for  my  honour’s  master,  the  captain. 

Lump.  Then  do  you  read  subscription. 

Loo.  After  you,  if  you  please.  I  was  larn’d  to 
read  by  deputy.  (Offering  the  letter.) 

Lump.  That’s  the  way  I  was  larn’d  too. 

Loo.  Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  man,  to  be 
so  ignorant.  Fie  upon  you  !  not  to  know  a  B  from 
a  bull’s  foot.  Here,  take  back  the — eh  ?  By  my 
soul,  I’ve  mixed  the  two  billy  ducks !  (Looking 
at  the  two  letters  in  his  hand.)  I  don’t  know  which 
is  itself.  Then,  sure  the  father  of  letters  always 
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had  twins— for  his  four-cornered  children  are 
plaguily  alike.  Mr.  Lump - 

Lump.  Anan  ? 

Loo.  Did  you  ever  see  a  gentleman  in  his  waist¬ 
coat,  that  rides  before  the  outside  of  a  post- 
chaise  ? 

Lump.  Yees. 

Loo.  There’s  one  at  the  corner  of  this  wall;  ax 
him  to  misinterpret  for  us. 

Lump.  Mayhap,  he  mayn’t  be  able. 

Loo.  Thunder  and  turf,  man  !  haven’t  the  tickets 
at  the  turnpikes  larned  him  his  alphabet  ?  Stop — 
a  thought  strikes  me  on  the  head. 

Lump.  Do  it?  Dom,  I  hope  it  hurts — I  have 
been  struck  on  the  head  pretty  tightish. 

Loo.  Never  mind;  I’ll  charge  yon  nothing  for 
that.  We  are  both  employed,  I  take  it,  to  frusti- 
cate  the  schemes  of  onld  Bull. 

Lump.  Yees  ;  I  be  a  cheating  old  master.  Miss 
Grease  gived  I  a  guinea  for  it.  I  loves  to  be  honest 
to  my  employer. 

Loo.  If  we  trust  young  leather-brogues,  there, 
at  the  corner  of  the  wall,  won’t  he  be  after  telling 
of  us  ? 

Lump.  Zure  enough,  there's  no  trusting  one  as 
deals  in  horses.  I  larn’d  that  in  Yorkshire. 

Loo.  Take  me  into  the  house,  my  honey.  We’ll 
ax  the  lady,  or  ould  Bull,  or  any  one  else,  the 
meaning  of  this  scribble  scrabble. 

Lump.  Done. 

Loo.  Done!  Jacky  Lump,  shan’t  we  be  friends  ? 

Lump.  Why,  I  hates  malice. 

Loo.  That’s  right.  You  have  got  a  murthering 
bad  place  that  I  lost,  and  I’ve  got  a  good  one;  but 
to  the  devil  I  pitch  revenge  for  trifles.  Come, 
Jacky  Lump  !  we’ll  make  friends  over  a  sup,  my 
jewel.  Steal  a  mug  of  your  master’s  beer,  and 
damn  the  expenses. 

[ Exeunt  into  the  garden. 

Enter  CALEB  QUOTEM /rom  house,  r. 

Quo.  I’m  for  the  review— a  joyous  day  :  Majesty 
will  be  there— so  will  Caleb  Quotem,  the  Wag  of 
Windsor.  Business  must  cease  till  to-morrow — 
sun  and  moon  must  stand  still — strayed  cattle  must 
find  their  own  way  home,  (as  many  as  they  can  out 
of  the  pound,  like  a  bankrupt’s  shilling).  This  is 
holiday  —  broken  windows,  rosin,  hens,  ducks, 
rhubarb,  kitchen  clock,  and  boys’  bottoms,  may 
all  go  and  be — hum  ! — as  the  poet  says.  Bless  me, 
I’m  in  spirits.  Dubbs  ! 

Enter  DUBBS,  from  house,  r. 

Dubbs.  Sir! 

Quo.  Dubbs,  my  boy,  you  know  I’ve  mado  you 
my  man. 

Dubbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Quo.  There’s  a  review — everybody  should  make 
holiday,  therefore,  my  boy  Dubbs,  you  shall  do  as 
much  work  for  me  to-day  as  you  can. 

Dubbs.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Quo.  I  tolled  the  parish  bell  this  morning  ;  you 
must  ring  it  again  at  three.  You  can  pull  the 
rope,  Dubbs  ? 

Dubbs.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  you  brought  me  up  to  it  you 
know. 

Quo.  So  I  did,  Dubbs  ;  you  were  brought  up  to 
a  rope,  sure  euough.  I’m  a  kind  master  to  you. 
Run  with  my  compliments  to  the  Widow  Thump- 
kin  ;  her  husband  is  dead  of  the  dropsy,  and  can’t 
keep  ;  but  tell  her  to-day  is  a  holiday,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  pop  the  deceased  Mr. 
Thumpkin  into  the  ground  to-morrow. 


Dubbs.  Won’t  she  be  angry,  sir  ? 

Quo.  Not  at  all.  Dubbs,  you’re  a  blockhead.  If 
a  husband  wrere  alive,  indeed,  a  lady  might  take 
the  deferring  his  funeral  in  a  dudgeon  ;  but  sup¬ 
pose  she  did  ?  Why,  I’ve  everything  here  my  own 
way — I  rule  the  roast,  as  Milton  says. 

Dubbs.  What’s  to  be  done  with  the  school  boys, 
sir  ? 

Quo.  Let  them  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  like. 
I  whipped  them  all  round  before  breakfast ;  so  if 
they  get  into  a  scrape,  we’re  quits. 

Dubbs.  This  is  a  bonfire  night,  and  I  warrant 
they’ll  break  half  the  windows  in  Windsor. 

Quo.  So  much  the  better.  I’m  a  glazier — I  deal 
in  putty,  as  Plutarch  says.  Look  to  the  house, 
Dubbs,  and  the  business.  If  anybody  asks  if  I’m 
coming,  say  I’m  gone  ;  if  anybody  grumbles  at  my 
being  gone,  say  I’m  coming.  That’s  the  way  great 
men  settle  with  their  creditors.  Go,  Dubbs. 

[Exit  Dubbs,  L. 

I  shall  leave  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
Muggs,  the  publican,  will  go  mad ;  I’ve  rubbed  out 
two  legs  of  his  red  lion.  He  must  wait  till  I  can 
paint  fresh  legs.  No  matter,  his  lion  won’t  run 
away  without  legs.  Trade  must  stand  still  till  to¬ 
morrow.  I  must  rehearse  my  song  for  our  club 
to-night. 

SONG.— Caleb  Quotem. 

When  a  lad  with  my  dad, 

Fertile  genius  I  had, 

So  resolved  in  my  youth 
To  pursue  the  path  of  truth, 

I  stole  a  little  bit 
From  every  famous  wit ; 

Form’d  alliance 
With,  each  science, 

Got  possession  each  profession ; 

Then  to  grace  all  my  trades  soon  I  turned  poetaster , 
And  finally  accomplished,  set  up  as  schoolmaster. 

A  shop  too,  next  the  street,  all  in  order  complete — 
Stationery,  hosiery, 

Novels,  drugs,  and  grocery, 

Coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  slops, 

Salt,  histories,  and  ballads ; 

Pickles,  powders,  pills,  and  drops. 

Snuff,  cucumbers,  and  salads. 

Rushlight  taper,  books  of  wit  o. 

Foolscap  paper — ditto,  ditto, 

Songs  and  sentimental  strains  ; 

Dean  Swift's  maw  wallop, 

Sighing  maids,  and  love-sick  swains. 
Sugarplums  and  jalap. 

Thus  in  hurry  and  bustle  1  pass’d  my  prime, 
Resolving  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time; 

For  life,  as  the  poet  says,  is  but  a  summer's  day. 
Talking  of  the  poet  reminds  me  what  to  say. 

Poets  say  what’s  ugly  produces  care  and  strife ; 

And  talking  of  what's  ugly  reminds  me  of  my  wife. 
She  teaches  girls  plain  work  and  knitting  ; 

A  room  full  of  scholars  all  day. 

Her  face  for  the  office  so  fitting, 

It  frightens  young  fellows  away. 

Then  so  truly  blest  are  we, 

In  a  fine  large  family, 

Pretty  girls  and  witty  boys  ; 

Daddy’s  hopes  and  mammy’s  joyt. 

Jeremy,  Jackey,  and  Joey, 

Humphrey,  Harry,  and  Hugh , 

Caroline,  Kitty,  and  Cloe, 

Cicely,  Sally,  and  Sue, 

Peggy,  Wtnny,  Peter,  Poll, 

Simon,  Jenny,  Jack,  and  Doll. 
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(Spoken.)  At  night,  Mrs.  Quotew  and  I  sit  by  the 
fireside,  she  all  snuff  and  twopenny,  I  all  pig-tail 
and  short  cat — sniff-snuff  on  one  side,  piff-puff  on 
t’other— sniff-snuff,  piff-puff,  all  srnitch,  smoke, 
and  smother,  mugging,  and  making  mouths  at  one 
another. 

While  Peggy  is  pettish  and  frettish,  and  Polly  is 
prudish  and  coy, 

Blythe  Nancy  is  pleased  with  the  fancy,  and  Fanny 
all  frolic  and  joy ; 

Broil  Dick  in  the  dish  he  is  dipping,  and  Simon  is 
sucking  his  thumbs, 

Sly  Cudden  is  cnbbing  the  pudden,  and  Peter  is 
plucking  out  plums ; 

While  Winny  is  winking  and  blinking,  and  Rachel 
is  rubbing  her  eyes, 

Sweet  Polly  is  dressing  her  dolly,  and  Martha  is 
eating  minc’d  pies. 

My  wife  she  keeps  stumping  and  dumping,  and 
mumping  her  mouth  all  awry, 

Her  thumping  hump,  up  and  down  lumping,  seems 
bumping  and  jumping  for  joy. 

While  I  keep  smoking  and  joking,  and  brimful  of 
frolic  and  gig. 

Good  humour  and  good  liquor  soaking,  we  finish  the 
night  with  a  jig, 

Jig,  a  jig,  jig,  a  jig,  jig,  a  jig,  jig,  a  jig  ! 

Get  dr  uni:  and  burn  my  wig. 

Laughing  and  quaffing,  and  joking  and  smoking. 
We  finish  the  night  with  a  jig,  a  jig. 

We  finish  the  night  with  a  jig,  a  jig, 

We  finish  the  night  with  a  jig. 

[Exit,  n. 

SCENE  IV. — An  apartment  in  Mr.  Deputy  Bull’s 
house.  ( Same  as  scene  second.) 

Enter  GRACE  GAYLOVE,  and  LUCY,  b. 

Grace.  Hast  thou  sent  the  man  Lump  with  the 
letter  I  gave  thee  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  yes,  ma’am. 

Grace.  Think'st  thou  he  will  not  blunder? 

Lucy.  Oh,  no,  ma’am  ;  he’s  cunning  enough. 
Grace.  True ;  knavery  has  set  his  haudmark  in 
that  Yorkshireman’s  face. 

Lucy.  Yes,  ma’am  ;  but  I  tried  to  rub  it  out  just 
now  at  the  garden  gate. 

Grace.  How,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  With  my  own  hand  mark,  ma’am.  I 
slapped  his  face,  a  saucy  devil! 

Grace.  I  wonder  Beaugard  has  not  sent.  I  wrote 
him  that  same  letter  to  prevent  mistakes ;  but  he 
promised  intelligence  this  morning. 

Lucy.  'Tis  early  yet,  ma’am ;  he’ll  send,  depend 
upon  it. 

Grace.  Moreover,  he  talked  of  a  leathern  con¬ 
venience  to  take  me  to  the  review ;  after  which, 
we  were  to  cheat  my  guardian,  that  fusty  Deputy, 
and  be  joined  in  wedlock. 

Bull.  (Without.)  Lump!  John  Lump! 

Lucy.  That’s  your  guardian’s  voice,  ma’am. 
Grace.  I  know  it ;  for  there  is  none  resembling 
it  in  this  house  excepting  the  coachman’s  raven. 

Enter  DEPUTY  BULL,  l. 

Bull.  The  devil  take  my  new  footman,  Lump! 

I  had  rather  put  up  with  my  old  one.  He  was 
saucy,  and  stayed  at  home ;  this  fellow  is  civil,  but 
he’s  never  to  be  found.  Do  you  know  where  he  is, 
Madam  Grace  ? 

Grace,  Yea,  ' 


Bull.  Yea !  then  where  ? 

Grace.  (Aside.)  Tell  him,  Lucy.  I  am  a  Quakeress, 
and  may  not  lie,  but  thou  art  a  chambermaid,  and 
may’st  lie  for  me. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  Yes,  ma’am.  He’s  gone  to — to — 
to — feed  the  ducks,  sir. 

Bull.  Hang  the  ducks  !  I  want  him  to  feed  me. 
Why  does  he  waddle  off  to  the  pond  when  I  want 
my  breakfast  ?  This  is  the  review  day ;  and  you’ve 
got  the  fellow  out  of  the  house  that  you  may  go  a 
scampering. 

Lucy.  My  mistress  doesn’t  like  scampering,  I 
can  assure  you,  sir. 

Bull.  Doesn’t  she  ?  then  that’s  more  than  I  can 
say  of  her  maid.  You  broke  down  my  gooseberry- 
bush,  dancing  the  hay  in  the  kitchen  garden  with 
the  tall  apothecary. 

Enter  LUMP,  and  LOONEY  following,  L. 

Bull.  Oh,  You’re  come  at  last!  You’re  plaguy 
fond  of  ducks  I  should  think. 

Lump.  Yees,  sir;  I  loves 'em,  stuffed  with  sage 
and  onion,  hugely. 

Loo.  I  like  ’em  with  a  good  potato  pudding  in 
their  belly ! 

Bull.  I’ll  teach  you  to  go  to  my  pond,  you 
blockhead!  (Going  up.) 

Lump.  Doan’t  ye  trouble  yourself,  sur  ;  I  knows 
the  way. 

Lucy.  (Apart  to  Lump.)  Have  you  carried  the 
letter  ? 

Lump.  Noa. 

Grace.  Hast  thou  been  treacherous  thesi, 
friend  ? 

Lump.  Noa;  I  han’t  been  at  all. 

Bull.  What  the  devil  are  you  all  whispering 
about  ?  Let  me  know  what’s  the - 

Loo.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Deputy  Bull. 

(Bowing.) 

Bull.  Here’s  that  infernal  cow  doctor  come 
again ! 

Loo.  What,  and  haven’t  I  took  leave  of  the  cows 
for  the  army? 

Bull.  You  in  the  army  ? 

Loo.  Yes;  I  brush  splatterdashes  for  a  cap¬ 
tain. 

Bull.  Then  brush  out  of  my  house  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

Loo.  I’d  scorn  to  soil  your  dirty  carpet  if  I  hadn’t 
been  bothered  about  a  bit  of  a  paper,  because  I 
can’t  read  at  this  present  writing ;  but  you  have 
made  out  cheating  bills  for  your  shop,  you  know, 
and  can  spell  figs. 

Bull.  Figs  '.—there,  again !  Everybody  quizzes 
my  origin. 

Loo.  Shut  your  ugly  mouth,  and  read  me  the 
outside  kiver  of  this  billy  duck. 

(Gives  him  the  letter.) 

Bull.  Why,  what  is  all  this  ?  “To  Miss  Grace 
Gaylove.”  (Opens  it.)  “Beaugard.”  So — so! 

Loo.  Faith,  then,  I  have  got  the  wrong.  Give 
yours  back  to  the  quaking  lady,  Mr.  Lump. 

Lump.  Yees.  (Offering  it  to  Grace.) 

Bull.  (Snatching  it.)  Mr.  Lump  shall  give  it  to 
me,  if  he  pleases. 

Loo.  Why,  Mr.  Deputy  Bull,  would  you  be  after 
robbing  the  mail  ? 

Bull.  “  To  Captain  Beaugard.”  Andinherown 
hand.  Oh,  you  she  devil  of  a  Quaker  1 

Grace,  (b.  c.  Apart.)  We  are  betrayed,  Lucy  ! 

Lucy.  (b.  Apart.)  Undone,  ma’am!  Thesa 
stupid  blockheads ! 
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Bull.  Now  for  it.  ( Reading  Beaugard's  letter.) 
‘  Dearest  Grace.”  Oh,  you  abominable! — but  let 
me  see— Ay— “  Grace.” 

Loo.  Well,  you’ve  said  grace,  now  fall  to,  Mr. 
Deputy  Bull. 

Bull.  (Reading.)  “I  tremble  lest  the  bearer  of 
this  should  commit  a  blunder.” 


Loo.  Faith,  now  that’s  foolish  of  him  enough  ! 
Bull.  (Reading.)  “  You  will  find  a  post-chaise 
waiting  for  you  and  Lucy  at  the  garden-wall.” 
Grace.  (Apart.)  That  intelligence  sufficeth. 

Bull.  (Reading.)  “  Lose  no  time  in  getting  into 
it.” 


Grace.  We  will  follow  thy  counsel. 


(Beckons  Lucy,  and  they  steal  out, 

l.  u.  E.) 


Bull.  (Reading.)  “For,  should  old  honey  and 
treacle  take  the  alarm,” — Honey  and  treacle ! 

Loo.  There’s  a  sweet  line ! 

Lump.  He,  he !  Whig,  zur,  the  captain  ha’ 
found  out  your  old  trade,  sure  enough. 

Bull.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  scoundrel.  (Reads.) 
“Take  the  alarm,  all  our  plans  will  miscarry.” 
Hang  me,  but  they  shall  miscarry !  yes,  they  shall 
miscarry  !  Stay  where  you  are,  madam,  till  I  read 
the  other.  Ay!  (Opening  the  other  letter.)  “Friend 
Beaugard,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  thee  at  the  camp, 
and  afterwards  to  attend  thee  to  the  church.  I  wait 
for  news  from  thee,  to  elude  my  foolish  guardian.” 
Foolish  guardian !  Not  so  foolish  as  you  imagine; 
but  if  you  escape  me  now,  I'll  be  bound  to  be 
called  a  fool  as  long  as  I  live;  I’ll  teach  you  to — 
(Turning  round.)  Eh  ?— why,  zounds,  she’s  gone  ! 

Loo.  Faith,  she  is !  and  you  must  be  called  fool 
as  long  as  you  live,  Mr.  Deputy  Bull. 

Bull.  (Calling.)  Here — run — fly — order  the 
coach ! 

Loo.  A  mad  bull !  a  mad  bull ! 

Bull.  The  camp !  Zounds !  but  I’ll  be  first 
among  the  ranks ;  get  the  coach  directly,  you 
scoundrel ;  and  you  to  be  in  the  plot,  too !  when  I 
promised  to  reward  you  at  Christmas,  you  dog. 

Lump.  Yees,  zo  you  did,  zur.  I  hope  you’ll  be 
as  good  as  your  word  wi’  me. 

Bull.  Get  out,  you  rascal,  and  order  the  coach 
directly. 

Loo.  If  you’ve  a  seat  for  me,  Mr.  Deputy  Bull, 
I’m  after  going  your  road. 

Bull.  Get  out  of  my  house,  yon  cursed  hay. 
making,  jacket-brushing,  cow-physicking  son  of  a 
bogtrotter. 


[ Driving  them  out  l.,  they  crying 
“  Mad  Bull !”  and  laughing. 


SCENE  V. — Open  Country,  &c.  View  of  the  Camp. 

Shouts  at  a  distance. 

. Enter  QUOTEM,  l. 

Quo.  Bless  me ;  there’s  a  monstrous  throng ! 
I’ve  slipped  through  a  crowd  of  my  customers ; 
and  so  I’m  even  with  ’em,  for  they  are  always  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  me.  There’s  a  camp  I  the  general 
camp— pioneers  and  all,  as  the  poet  says.  I  like 
soldiers  ;  they  help  grave-makers.  Only  the  letting 
off  of  a  gun  makes  me  jump  !  I  must  get  a  good 
place.  If  I  could  find  my  lodger  now,  the  captain, 
he'd - 


Enter  BEAUGARD,  B. 

Ha !  talk  of  the  devil — captain,  your  humble,  as  I 
say. 

Beau.  (Looking  out.)  I  see  nothing  of  Looney  yet, 
nor  the  chaise. 

Quo.  He  doesn’t  hear  me.  Captain,  your 
servant. 

Beau.  That  Irishman  is  as  stupid  as  a  post. 

Quo.  And,  I  think  you’re  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
Captain  Beaugard,  I - 

Beau.  (Turning  round.)  Oh.  Mr.  Quotem.  This 
fellow,  at  such  a  moment.  Mr.  Quotem,  I — I  am 
very  busy  here,  and  you  must  excuse  me. 

(Turns  from  him.) 

Quo.  Cuts  me,  as  Chaucer  says.  I  hope  he’ll 
give  me  a  little  more  every  Saturday,  when  I 
come  for  a  week’s  lodging.  How  shall  I  get  a  good 
place  without  him  ?  but  I’ll  press  and  persevere, 
that’s  the  only  ^ay  to  get  places  at  the  present. 

Beau.  (Pushing  him  away.)  Hang  it,  stand 
aside— yonder  she  is  in  the  post-chaise,  and  Lucy 
with  her. 

Enter  GRACE  GAYLOVE  and  LUCY,  r,. 

Grace.  (Running  to  him.)  Oh,  friend  Beau¬ 
gard — 

Beau.  What’s  the  matter?  You  are  flurried, 
my  love. 

Grace.  We  are  pursued!  My  guardian - 

Beau.  Discovered  P  Confound  him  ; 

Grace.  I  wish  we  could ;  but  will  he  not  confound 
us  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  captain,  there’s  the  deuce  to  pay. 
The  Deputy  has  fouud  out  all ;  lie’s  close  at  our 
heels,  followed  by  that  Irish  booby  that  made  the 
mischief.  Here  he  comes,  as  I’m  alive ! 

Beau.  Courage  !  We  can’t  retreat,  so  face  the 
enemy  boldly. 


Enter  DEPUTY  BULL,  l. 

Bull.  Oh !  you  stealer  of  Quakers. 

Beau.  What’s  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bull.  Matter,  sir?  Carries  off  an  heiress,  and 
then  asks  what’s  the  matter!  If  there’s  law  to 
be  had— but  come  you  home  directly. 

Grace.  Nay,  friend  Bull,  I  will  not.  Being  in 
camp,  I  throw  myself  under  military  protection. 

Bull.  You  do  P 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir,  my  mistress  and  I  are  both  under 
military  protection. 

Bull.  Here’s  impudence  !  but  I’ll  try  the  power 
of  a  guardian  ;  I  will,  captain,  in  spite  of  you  and 
your  myrmidons— your  six-foot  grenadiers,  and 
blundering  Irish  cow  doctors. 

Enter  LOONEY  MACTWOLTER,  r,. 

Loo.  Be  aisy,  Mr.  Bull,  among  the  gentlemen 
soldiers,  or  you’ll  see  a  figman  tossed  in  a  blanket. 

Beau.  Look  ye,  sir,  storming  will  have  little 
effect ;  the  parties  are  agreed  ;  agree  quietly  with 
them,  or  we  will  proceed  in  spite  of  you,  and  a 
short  time  puts  us  out  of  your  power. 

Bull.  Why,  there’s  some  truth  in  that ;  and  if  I 
hadn’t  heard  you  went  all  about  Windsor  saying  I 
was  a  grocer - 

Beau.  Ha,  ha !  you  mustn’t  believe  reports,  Mr. 
Bull.  I  never  said,  or  intended  to  say,  anything 
you  need  be  ashamed  of. 

Bull.  Well,  then,  I  consent. 
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Graca.  And  now,  friend  Bull,  thou  wilt  be  no 
more  troubled  with  a  scampering  Quaker. 

(Drums  beat  without.) 
Beau.  Hark !  the  review  is  commencing. 

Quo.  If  you  could  procure  me  a  place.  Cap¬ 
tain — 

Beau.  Well,  well,  I  will  procure  you  one. 


Quo.  There! — perseverance — it  always  answers. 
And  if  our  perseverance  be  not  displeasing  to  the 
kind  patrons  before  us,  we  trust  they  will  lightly 
Review  our  faults,  and  join  in  a  hearty  laugh  with, 
the  “  Wags  of  Windsor.” 

CURTAIN. 


LUCY. 

n. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 

BEAU.  GRACE.  QUOTEM.  BULL.  LOONEY. 
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SYLVESTER  DAGGER!  OOD. 

A  FARCE,  IN  ONE  SCENE. 

BY  GEORGE  COLMAN,  THE  YOUNGER 

First  Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Eaymarleet,  June  9th,  1795. 


Braraatis 


See  pane  15. 


Daggerwood . Mr*  Bannister,  Jun, 

Fustian  ...  . . Air.  Suett, 

Time  of  Representation.— Twenty-five  Minutes. 


cosTTJnycE 


Sylvester  Daggeewood. — Old  shabby  blue  coat — old-fashioned  embroidered  dress  waist¬ 
coat  tight  pantaloons — small  cocked  hat — black  stockings,  with  clocks— shoes,  tied  with 
packthread. 

Fustian. — Old-fashioned  shabby  brown  suit. 

Servant.— Red  livery. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S. 
Prompt  Side;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  0. 
Left  of  Centre. 

R.  RC.  C.  LO.  L. 


V  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience, 
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SCENE. — An  Antechamber  in  the  Manager’s 
House. 

FUSTIAN  and  DAGGERWOOD  discovered — Fus¬ 
tian  sitting  in  a  chair,  it.,  and  Daggerwood  asleep 

in  another,  l. — The  clock  strikes  eleven. 

Fus.  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven. — Zounds,  eleven 
o’clock !  and  here  have  I  been  waiting  ever  since 
nine,  for  an  interview  with  the  manager. 

Enter  a  SERVANT,  crossing  from  R,  to  L. 

Hark  ye,  young  man.  Is  your  master  visible  yet  ? 

Ser.  Sir  ! 

Fus.  I  say,  can  I  see  your  master  ? 

Ser,  He  has  two  gentlemen  with  him  at  present, 

sir. 

F-us.  Aye,  the  old  answer !— Who  is  this  asleep 
here,  in  the  corner  ? 

Ser.  Oh  !  that,  sir,  is  a  gentleman  who  wants  to 
come  out. 

Fits.  Come  out!  Then  wake  him,  and  open  the 
door.  ’Gad,  the  great  difficulty  at  this  house  is  to 
get  in. 

Ser.  Ha,  ha!  I  mean,  he  wants  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  sir.  ’Tis  Mr.  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  of  the 
Dunstable  company. 

Fus.  Oh,  ho !  a  country  candidate  for  a  London 
truncheon ;  a  sucking  Prince  of  Denmark  ! 
D— me !  he  snores  like  a  tinker.  Fatigued  with  his 
journey,  I  suppose  P 

Ser.  No,  sir;  he  has  taken  a  nap  in  this  room 
these  five  mornings,  but  hasn’t  been  able  to  obtain 
an  audience  here  yet. 

Fus.  No,  nor  at  Dunstable,  neither,  I  take  it. 

Ser.  I  am  so  loth  to  disturb  him,  poor  gentle- 
man  ;  I  never  wake  him  till  a  full  half  hour  after 
my  master  is  gone  out. 

Fus.  Upon,  my  soul,  that’s  very  obliging!  I 
must  keep  watch  here,  I  find,  like  a  lynx.  Well, 
friend,  you’ll  let  your  master  know  Mr.  Fustian 
is  here,  -when  the  two  gentlemen  have  left  him  at 
leisure. 

Ser.  The  moment,  sir,  they  make  their  exit. 

[Exit,  l. 

Fus.  Make  their  exit!  The  fellow  must  have 
lived  here  some  time  by  his  language;  and,  I’ll 
warrant  him,  lies  by  rote,  like  a  parrot.  ( Taking 
out  a  manuscript.)  If  I  could  nail  this  manager 
for  a  miunte,  I’d  read  him  such  a  tragedy ! 

Dag.  {Dreaming.)  “  Nay,  and  thou’lt  mouth,  I’ll 
rant  as  well  as  thee.” 

Fus.  Eh ! — D— me !  he’s  talking  in  his  sleep — 
acting  Hamlet  before  twelve  tallow  candles  in  the 
country ! 

Dag.  “To  be  or  not  to  be - ” 

Fus.  Yes,  he’s  at  it.  Let  me  see.  ( Turning  over 


(  the  leaves  of  his  tragedy.)  I  think  there's  no  doubt 
of  its  running. 

Dag.  “  That  is  the  question.” — “  Who  would 
fardles  bear  ?” 

Fus.  Zounds!  there  is  no  bearing  you!  His 
Grace’s  patronage  will  fill  half  the  side  boxes,  and 
I’ll  warrant  we’ll  stuff  the  critics  into  the  pit. 

Dag.  “  To  groan  and  sweat, — 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make - ” 

Fus.  Quietus ! — I  wish,  w'ith  all  my  heart,  I  could 
make  yours.  The  Countess  of  Crambo  insists  on 
the  best  places  for  the  first  night  of  performance. 
She’ll  sit  in  the  stage  box. 

Dag.  “  With  a  bare  bodkin !” 

Fus.  Oh,  the  devil!  There’s  no  endnring  this! 
Sir,  sir!  ( Getting  up  and  shaking  him.)  1K>  you 
intend  to  sleep  any  more  P 

Dag.  ( Falling  off  the  chair,  and  alighting  upon 
one  knee.)  Eh  ! — What  P — when  ? 

‘ ‘  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  ‘  Sleep  no  more !”’ 

Fus.  ’Faith,  sir,  you  heard  something  very  like 
it,  and  that  voice  was  mine. 

Dag.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  respectful  servant  to 
command,  Sylvester  Daggerwood ;  whose  benefit 
is  fixed  for  the  eleventh  of  June,  by  particular  de¬ 
sire  of  several  persons  of  distinction.  ( Giving  a 
play  bill.)  You’d  make  an  excellent  Macbeth, 
sir. 

Bus.  Sir ! 

Dag.  “Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep;  the  innocent 
sleep. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature’s  second 
course !” 

Faith,  and  very  often  the  first  course,  too ; 
when  a  dinner  is  unavoidably  deferred  by 
your  humble  servant  to  command,  Sylvester  Dag¬ 
gerwood,  whose  benefit  is  fixed  for  the  eleventh  of 
June,  by  particular  desire  of  several  persons  of 
distinction. 

Fus.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  you  should  ever  have 
occasion  to  postpone  so  pleasant  a  performance. 

Dag.  Eating,  sir,  is  a  most  popular  entertainment. 
An  entertainment  for  man  and  horse,  as  I  may  say. 
But  I  am  apt  to  appear  nice,  sir,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  I  never  could  manage  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
in  a  bad  company. 

Fus.  Has  your  company  been  bad,  then,  of  late 
sir. 

Dag.  Damn’d  bad,  indeed,  sir.  The  Dunstable 
company— where  I  have  eight  shillings  a  week,  four 
bits  of  candle,  one  wife,  three  shirts,  and  nine 
children. 

Fus.  A  very  numerous  family. 

Dag.  A  crowded  house,  to  be  sure,  sir;  but  not 
profitable.  Mrs.  Daggerwood’s  a  fine  figure,  but, 
unfortunately  stutters ;  so,  of  no  use  in  the 
theatrical  line ;  children  too  young  to  make  a 
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debut,  except  my  eldest,  Master  Apollo  Dagger- 
wood,  a  youth  of  only  eight  years  old;  who  has 
twice  made  his  appearance  in  Tom  Thumb,  to  an 
overflowing  and  brilliant  barn — house,  I  mean, 
with  unbounded  and  universal  applause. 

Fus.  Have  you  been  long  upon  the  stage,  Mr. 
Daggerwood  ? 

.  Fag.  Fifteen  years  since  I  first  smelt  the  lamps, 
sir.  My  father  was  an  eminent  button-maker  at 
Birmingham,  and  meant  to  marry  me  to  Miss 
Molly  Metre,  daughter  to  the  rich  director  of  the 
coal-works  at  Wolverhampton;  but  I  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  mer¬ 
cenary  marriage.  I  panted  for  a  liberal  profes¬ 
sion,  so  ran  away  from  my  father,  and  engaged 
with  a  travelling  company  of  comedians.  In  my 
travels  I  had  the  happiness  of  forming  a  romantic 
attachment  with  the  present  Mrs.  Daggerwood, 
wife  to  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant  to  command ;  whose  benefit  is  fixed  for  the 
eleventh  of  June,  by  the  particular  desire  of 
several  persons  of  distinction.  So  you  see,  sir,  I 
have  a  taste. 

Fus.  Have  you  P  Then  sit  down,  and  I’ll  read 
you  my  tragedy.  I  am  determined  somebody  shall 
hear  it  before  I  go  out  of  this  house.  ( Sits  down.) 

Dag.  A  tragedy !  Sir,  I’ll  be  ready  for  you  in  a 
moment.  Let  me  prepare  for  woe.  ( Taking  out  a 
very  ragged  pocket-handkerchief .)  “This  handker¬ 
chief  did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give.” 

Fus.  Faith,  I  should  think  so;  and,  to  all 
appearance,  one  of  the  Norwood  party. 

bag.  Now,  sir,  your  title,  and  then  for  the 
Dram.  Pers. 

Fus.  The  title,  I  think  will  strike.  The  fashion 
of  plays,  you  know,  now,  is  to  do  away  with  old  pre¬ 
judices  ;  and  to  rescue  certain  characters  from  the 
illiberal  odium  with  which  custom  has  marked 
them.  Thus  we  have  “A  Generous  Israelite,” 
“  An  Amiable  Cynic,”  and  so  on.  Now,  sir,  I  call 
my  play  “  The  Humane  Footpad.” 

Dag.  What! 

Fus.  There’s  a  title  for  you!  Isn’t  it  happy — 
eh  P  How  do  you  like  my  footpad  ? 

Dag.  Humph! — Why,  I  think  he’ll  strike,  but 
then  he  ought  to  be  properly  executed. 

Fus.  Oh,  sir,  let  me  alone  for  that.  An  exception 
to  a  general  rule  is  now  the  grand  secret  for 
dramatic  composition.  Mine  is  a  freebooter  of 
benevolence,  and  plunders  with  sentiment. 

Dag.  There  may  bo  something  in  that,  and  for 
my  part,  I  was  always  with  Shakspere, — “  Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash.”  I  never  had  any 
weighty  reasons  yet  for  thinking  otherwise.  Now, 
sir,  as  we  say,  please  to  “  leave  your  damnable 
faces  and  begin.” 

Fus.  My  damnable  faces  ! 

Dag.  Come — “  We’ll  to’t  like  French  falconers.” 

Fus.  (Reading.)  “  Scene  first.  A  dark  wood- 
night.” 

Dag.  A  very  awful  beginning. 

Fus.  (Reading.)  “  The  moon  behind  a  cloud.” 

Dag.  That’s  new;  an  audience  never  saw  a  moon 
behind  a  cloud  before.  But  it  will  be  devilish  diffi¬ 
cult  to  paint. 

Fus.  Don’t  interrupt.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud. 

Dag.  “The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palaces - ” 

Fus.  Hey,  the  devil !  what  are  yon  at  ? 

Dag.  Beg  pardon  ;  but  that  speech  never  comes 
into  my  head  but  it  runs  away  with  mo.  Proceed. 

Fus.  (Reading.)  “  Enter - ” 


Dag.  “  The  solemn  temples - ■” 

Fus.  Nay,  then  I’ve  done. 

Dag.  So  have  I.  I’m  dumb. 

Fus.  (Reading.)  “  Enter  Egbert,  musing." 

Dag.  O.P.  ? 

Fus.  Pshaw  !  what  does  that  signify  ? 

Dag.  Not  much.  “  The  great  globe  itself - " 

Fus.  (Reading.)  “  Egbert  musing.  Clouded  in 
night  I  come - ” 

Dag.  (Starting  up.) 

“  The  cloud-capt  towers. 

The  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,”  &c.,  &c. 

Fus.  ( Getting  up.)  Damme,  he’s  mad;  a  bed¬ 
lamite  !  raves  like  Lear,  and  foams  out  a  folio  of 
Shakespere  without  drawing  breath.  I’m  almost 
afraid  to  stay  in  the  room  with  him. 

( Crossing  to  R.) 

Enter  a  SERVANT,  r. 

Oh,  I’m  glad  you  are  come,  friend  !  Now  I  shall 
be  delivered.  Your  master  wTould  be  glad  to  see 
me,  I  warrant.  (Sylvester  gets  over  to  e.) 

Ser.  My  master  is  just  gone  out,  sir. 

Fus.  Gone  out ! 

Dag.  “  Oh,  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 
strange.” 

Fus.  What,  without  seeing  me,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  him  these  three  hours  ? 

Dag.  Three  hours !  Pugh  !  I’ve  slept  here  for 
five  mornings,  in  his  old  arm-chair. 

Ser.  He  ordered  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  he 
was  particularly  sorry,  but  he  was  obliged  to  hurry 
down  to  the  theatre,  to  meet  Mr.  Bannister,  jun., 
and  Mr.  Suett,  on  particular  business. 

Fus.  They  are  !  and  what  the  devil,  friend,  have 
I  to  do  with  Mr.  Bannister,  jun.  Damn  Mr, 
Bannister,  jnn. 

Dag.  And  damn  Mr.  Suett !  what  the  devil  have 
I  to  do  with  Mr.  Suett?  Now  he  has  skirted  us, 
I’ll  lay  an  even  bet,  he  is  gone  to  neither  of  them. 

Fus.  Pretty  treatment !  pretty  treatment  truly ! 
to  be  kept  here  half  the  morning,  kicking  my  heels 
in  a  manager's  ante-room,  shut  up  with  a  mad 
Dunstable  actor. 

Dag.  Mad!  Zounds,  sir  !  I’d  have  you  to  know, 
that  “  when  the  wind’s  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw.” 

Fus.  Tell  your  master,  friend,  tell  your  master 

but  no  matter.  He  don’t  catch  me  here  again, 
that  s  all.  Damme !  I  11  go  home,  turn  my  play 
into  a  pageant,  put  a  triumphal  procession  at  the 
end  on’t,  aud  bring  it  out  at  one  of  the  winter 
theatres. 

[E.rif,  l. 

Dag.  (To  the  Servant.)  Young  man,  you  know  me. 
I  shall  come  to  the  old  arm-chair  again  to-morrow, 
but  must  go  to  Dunstable  the  day  after,  for  a  week,’ 
to  finish  my  engagement — wish  for  an  interview- 
inclination  to  tread  the  London  boards,  aud  so  on. 
You  remember  my  name— Mr.  Sylvester  Dagger* 
wood,  whose  benefit  is  fixed  for  the  eleventh  of 
June,  by  particular  desire  of  several  persons  of 
distinction. 

Ser,  I  shall  be  sure  to  tell  him,  sir. 

Dag.  “  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  would’st  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe’s  wharf, 

Would’st  thou  not  stir  in  this.” 

Open  the  street  door.  “  Go  on !  I’ll  follow  thee.” 

[Exeunt,  l. 
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